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of testimony depends on its accuracy—exact conformity to 
TRUTH. The value of remedial agents depends on their 
ability to cure—exact conformity to SCIENCE. 


pyORRUOC) 


POWDER 


conforms to the requirements in pyorrhea prevention—if 
cleans and polishes the teeth and hardens the 
gums. It conforms to the requirements in pyorrhea treat- 
ment—it removes mucoid deposits and the daily 
accretion of salivary calculus —allays soft, 
bleeding, spongy, receding gums. 

PYORRHOCIDE POWDER is medicated with Dentinol. 
The activity of its employment by the profession and its use 
by hundreds of thousands of patients as a cooperative home 
treatment for 








are strong indorsements of its efficiency as a tooth cleansing 
and tissue healing agent—exact conformity to FACTS. 


The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Method of pre- 
venting and treating pyorrhea. DENTINOL 
(antiseptic-germicide) applied by the denttst. 
PYORRHOCIDE used by the patient. Improved 
Dentinol Pyorrhea SCALERS. Improved Den- 
tinol Prophylactic FILES. ODentinol Perfect 
SYRINGE (flat tip.) Ask for descriptive circular. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO. 


Incorporated 


110-112 West 40th Street New York 
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FOREWORD 





It is not often that a man ventures into a virgin 
field for philanthropic work. It is much easier for one 
to give of his abundance to some established and going 
charity, but Mr. Forsyth took time from a strenuous business 
life, and like all great pioneers had the courage to brave the 
unknown for the sake of alleviating the sufferings of the 
little ones. 


How much he has accomplished in a brief time in the 
chosen field can perhaps be best judged by a brief extract 
from the director’s report. “During the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, there were performed for the children 151,215 
operations.” , 


He has been aided in his work by an able corps of . 
assistants who have worked out the details of this mammoth 
undertaking which bids fair to be the forerunner of many 
another similar one, and it is for the purpose of paying proper 
tribute to the genius that originates such gigantic enerprises 
as this that the representative men from all over the country, 
in our profession, are gathered around this festive board to- 
night. 


May we live to see the stupendous results which must 
of necessity follow the establishment of such an institution 
in this and other cities, and may the giver be rewarded both 
here and hereafter as he deserves. 


“Then let us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end; 

Who sees in every man a brother, 

Shall find in each a friend.” 
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HONORARY COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM W. BELCHER, Honorary Chairman, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALABAMA: 


H. Clay Hassell, 
John G. Hopping. 


ALASKA: 
Charles Daggett, 
C. L. Hale. 


ARIZONA: 


Burt Ogburn, 
Charles F. Portz. 


ARKANSAS: 


Earl J. Logue, 
Robert Warren Quarles. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Leander Van Orden, 
Arthur T. White. 


COLORADO: 


William T. Chambers, 
Frederick S. McKay. 


CONNECTICUT: 


Blake A. Sears, 
James McManus, 
Edward S. Gaylord, 
Alfred C. Fones, 
Geo. O. McLean, 
Newell Sill Jenkins. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 


Williams Donally, 
Charles W. Rich, 
Mark F. Finley. 


DELAWARE: 
Boyd H. Baker. 


FLORIDA: 
James E. Chance, 
Robert D. Fuller. 
GEORGIA: 
Robin Adair, 
Thomas P. Hinman. 


HAWAIL: 


Arnett P. Matthews, Honolulu, 


Walter H. Shoening, Hilo. 


IDAHO: 


Harry E. Barton, 
Homer D. Jones. 


ILLINOIS: 


Charles N. Johnson, 
George N. West, 
Donald M. Gallie, 
Calvin S. Case, 
Truman W. Brophy, 
Arthur D. Black, 

John P. Buckley, 
Frecerick B. Moorehead, 
Frederick K. B. Noyes, 
Thomas A. Broadbent. 


INDIANA: 


Otto U. King, 
Howard R. Raper. 


IOWA. 


John V. Conzett, 
John G. Hildebrand. 


KANSAS: 


Walter G. Barr, 
Lester D. Mitchell. 


KENTUCKY: , 
Harry B. Tileston, 
E. A. R: Torsch, 
William E. Grant. 


LOUISIANA: 


©. Edmund Kells, 
Charles Shepard Tuller. 


MAINE: 


Dana W. Fellows, 
Henry A. Kelley, 
Langdon S. Chilcott, 
Henry Gilman. 


MARYLAND: 
Richard Grady, 
B. Holly Smith, 
William D. Foster, 
William B. Finney. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Robert R. Andrews, 
Edward C. Briggs, 
Harry F. Hamilton, 
Thomas J. Barrett, 
George E. Mitchell, 
William W. Marvel, 
William H. Potter, 
Ned A. Stanley, 
George H. Ainsworth, 
H. Winchester Hardy, 
, Henry H. Piper. 


MICHIGAN: 


George F. Burke, 
Charles H. Oakman, 
William A. Giffen, 
Russell W. Bunting, 
Nelville S. Hoff. 


MINNESOTA: 


Elmer S. Best, 
Thomas B. Hartzell. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


R. L. Horton, 
Lawrence A. Smith. 


| MISSOURI: 


John H. Kennerly, 
Burton L. Thorpe, 
William Conrad, 

John D. Patterson. 


MONTANA: 


Thomas M. Hampton, 
Hal Van Doren. 


NEBRASKA: 


H. W. Putlitz, 
W. H. Sherraden. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
George A. Bowers, 
Edwin ©. Blaisdell, 
Andrew J. Sawyer 
Clarence 8. Copeland, 
Harry L. Watson. 


NEW JERSEY: 
Raymonde A. Albray, 
John O. Fo a 
Wentworth Holmes, 
Edwin R. Morris, 
Mortimer P. Shoemaker, 
Milton F. Graver, 
Edward L. Wharton. 


NEW MEXICO: 


Edmund J. Alger, 
Francis E. Olney. 


NEW YORE: 
Abram Hoffman, 
Frederick W. Proseus, 
Rodrigues Otto} 
gues ttolengui, 
William W. Walker, 
William D. Tracy, 
Herbert L. Wheeler, 
Meyer L. Rhein, 
Harvey J. Burkhart, 
Edward A. Bogue, 
Henry W. Gillett. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Isaac W. Jamieson, 
Cc. G. Powell. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 


W. N. Palmer 
Greenbury A. "Rawlings. 


OHIO: 
George H. Wilson, 
William G. Ebersole, 
Homer ©. Brown, 
Weston A. Price. 


OKLAHOMA: 
Leonard G. Mitchell, 
Charles R. Lawrence. 


OREGON: 
Waldo J. Adams, 
Arthur W. Chance. 


PENNSYLAVNIA: 
Lawrence G. Mar. ~pa a. 


Charles R. Turner, 

Daniel N. McQuillen, 
Simeon H. Guilford, 
I, Norman Broomell, 
Joseph Head. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
A. Saul, Mani 


la, 
Arsenio "de Castro, Polo, Bulacan. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Forrest G. Eddy, 
Peter J. Heffern, 





SOUTH CAROLINA: 
Louis P. Dotterer, 
W. Busey Simmons. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Miles E. Walton, 
Walter S. Kyes. 


TENNESSEE: 
Henry W. Morgan, 
John P. Corley. 


TEXAS: 
Bush Jones, 
J. Clarence Wier. 


UTAH: 
William G. Dal le, 
Robert W. a 


VERMONT: 
Edwin QO. Blanchard, 
Thomas Mound, 
K. Longfellow Cleaves. 


VIRGINIA: 
Oscar F. Byrd, 
Uriah Harman. 


WASHINGTON: 
Burton E. Lemley, 
George T. Williams. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 
William E. H. Caldwell, 
George L. Beerbower. 
WYOMING: 
Gerard H. Breihan. 


WISCONSIN: 
Martin L. Christensen, 
E. ©. Oviatt, 
George V. I. Brown. 


CANADA: 
Albert E. Webster, Toronto, 
Wallace oo Toronto, 
Henry P. oe” t, Calgary, Alb., 
} : oa a ancouver, B. OC. 
owan, a, Sask., 
Joseph Nolin, Menteti. 
COLUMBIA, S. A.: 
G. A. Pineda. 


CHILE, 8S. A.: 
Schwarrenberg y Cete. 


WEST INDIES: 
F. D. Weiss, Cuba, 
Leandro J. Canizares, Cuba, 
Arto L. Henriquez, Curacao. 
BRAZIL, 8S. A.: 


Augusto Damazio de Sa, 
A. Ribbecco. 


HONDURAS, S. A.: 
Charles P. Weinrich. 


AUSTRALIA: 
August Lemm. 


ENGLAND: 
Martin Finn. 
INDIA: 
H. R. Hunter, 
W. F. Rule. 


MEXICO: 
W. W. Contris. 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


The Trustees of the Forsyth Infirmary 


Rowane Mama os: Bone cl be Vice-President 
CuHesTer B. HUMPHREY .....:.....2000-0008: Secretary and Treasurer 
Ervin A. Jonnson, D.M.D., Harotp WixtrAms, M.D., LL.D., 
Joun F. Dowstey, D.D.S., Harotp DeW. Cross, D.M.D.. 
TiMotHy Leary, A.M., M.D., Gurpon, R. Mackay, D.M.D., 


NELSon CuRrtIs. 


“And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


—LONGFELLOW. 
SPEAKERS 
Dr. LAFAYETTE L. BARBER.......... President of the National Dental 
: Association, Chairman 
Dr. WittiaAmM H. G. LoGan........ President-Elect of Natiqnal Dental 


Association, Toastmaster 


His Excettency, SAMUEL W. McCALL....Governor of Massachusetts 


His Honor, James M. Cur.ey................200 200% Mayor of Boston 

Dr. A: LAWRENCE LOWELL........... President of Harvard University 
| An Appreciation 

Dr. Herman C. BUMPUS................:. President of Tufts College 

Dr. Eucene Fi: “Str é. vies. FR dan Dean of Harvard Dental School 


New England Dentists, 
In Their Relation to the Forsyth Infirmary 


Dr. Harotp H. CLEAVELAND...President Massachusetts Dental Society 
The Spirit of Service 


Dr. H. EpMuUND FRIESELL................ Dean of Dental Department 
| University of Pittsburgh 
Presentation 
Mr. THomas A. ForsyTH.......... Founder Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
Response 


“I think if we were always giad, 
We scarcely could be tender, 
If none were sick, and none were sad, 
What service could we render.” 
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ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY : 
SAMUEL W. McCALL 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


“ix] 1 was at some in- 
| convenience that. I 
came here to- 
night, but I did 
not feel that I 
could neglect to speak on 
such an unique occasion as 
‘this. It is very common in 
Boston for the friends of a 
man to give him a testimo- 
nial in the form of a dinner, 
or even of the Common- 
wealth; but to have people 
come from the ends of the 
continent, from San Fran- 
cisco, from the South, and 
from Canada to bear testi- 
mony to a man, is certainly 
a very unique compliment. I 
feel that it is my duty, as the 
governor of the Common- 
wealth, to be here, not merely 
to welcome you who come 
from a distance, but also to 
join in the testimonial which 
you give to one of the bene- 
factors of his race. 

Mr. Forsyth is ‘not simply a 
benefactor of the people of 
Massachusetts, but he has 








been a benefactor of the peo- 
ple everywhere, and I have no 
doubt the example he has set 
will be followed by many pub- 
lic spirited men all over the 
world. 

I am very glad to be here 
tonight to express my great 
appreciation of the work done 
by Mr. Forsyth and join with 
you in the deserved testimo- 
nial which you are giving 
him. You will carry the news 
all over the country to your 
different cities and to your 
different states; and the idea 
of establishing clinics in every 
considerable city and town in 
the country, such an institu- 
tion as Mr. Forsyth has 
founded in Boston, will be of 
incalculable benefit to hu- 
manity. 

And so, gentlemen, express- 
ing my pleasure at seeing you 
here tonight, and wishing you 
a happy return to your homes, 
I extend to you the greetings 
of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 
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ADDRESS OF HIS HONOR 
JAMES M. CURLEY 


MAYOR OF BOSTON 





5=AINE of the trage- . 


U3) 
Si dies of our Amer- 
3} ican life has been 
S25 the fact that it 
2o-— 4A) has taken so long 
for the ordinary American 
citizen to appreciate the 
true worth of his neighbor. It 
has been well said, “Great 
men grow greater by the 
lapse of time; we know those 
least whom we have known 
the later;”’ and fortunate in- 
deed are we as a people to 
have recognized and known 
the worth of this truly great 
American, Thomas Forsyth, 
while he is with us in the 
flesh. 

You, of the dental profes- 
sion, feel indebted to him for 
his contribution to dental 
science; we, of Boston, are 
doubly indebted to him, not 
only because he is a mission- 
ary in scientific dental re- 
search and in _ service to 
humanity in the line of dentis- 
try and the lessening of the 
suffering of the poor, but be- 
cause, as a City Hospital trus- 
tee, he has laid the foundation 
here in Boston for the great- 
est group of buildings for the 
treatment of all characters of 
infectious diseases common 
to children, that will be found 
in the entire world. He early 
recognized the misery of the 
poor and through the For- 
syth Dental Infirmary he has 
in a large measure mitigated 
their suffering, but he hasn’t 
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been one-sided ; he recognized 
that in no American city was 
there a single hospital build- 
ing devoted to the treatment 
of whooping cough. Whoop- 
ing cough isn’t considered a 
really dangerous or serious 
disease by the well-to-do that 
can provide issolation, but in 
the tenement quarters where 
the families are as large as 
the weekly wage is small, it 
is a genuine menace and isola- 
tion is impossible. It travels 
from one child to another, 
and from one building to an- 
other until it becomes an 
epidemic and the undertak- 
er’s wagon is as common as 
the newsboy; and Boston, 
within the next twelve 
months, thanks to the gener- 
osity and the name he bears, 
Forsyth, of Thomas For- 
syth, Boston, will have the 
first whooping cough hospital 
in entire America. 

Your Toastmaster has re- 
ferred to the modesty of 
Boston, our common custom 
of claiming everything. Un- 
fortunately, if we made that 


. Claim, we couldn’t make it in 


truth. We have to look to our 
neighboring city of Cam- 
bridge for all its worth in the 
educational line and the line 
of educators; and fortunate 
indeed are we who number 
among our guests this eve- 
ning the President of Har- 
vard University, the modest 
Professor Lowell. 
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Knowing the simplicity and 
the modesty and retiring dis- 
position of the Honored 
Guest of the evening; and 
knowing his intimate and 
personal interest and love for 
children, I had recourse to a 
little poem recently published 
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by a Cambridge poet. It treats 
in the same quiet, simple, 
pure, neighborly spirit - in 
which the benefactions of Mr. 


Forsyth have been made. It 
is entitled “The Sad Poor 
Little Faces.” 














If twinty goolden pounds I had, 
Or, betther, twinty guineas, 

’Tis quickly I would run, bedad, 
An’ change thim into pinnies; 

An’ thin I’d walk the world for miles, 
Through all the barest places, 

An’ faith I think I’d put some smiles 
On sad poor little faces. 


For many’s the lad I know full well, 
Barefooted, cowld, and skinny, 

And many’s the girl, the thruth to tell, 
Would jump to see a pinny. 

I'm but a rough ould rogue meself, 
An’ through the towns they baw] me, 

But faith if I could show such pelf, 
’Tis just a saint they’d call me. 


I wandher here, I wandher there, 
A rambler and a rover, 
I see the hedges whin they’re bare 
An’ whin with green grown over. 
An’ whin I see the rich in state 
Go by with mothors flashin’ 
I think of One divinely great 
Who rode in humbler fashion. 


I see the sorrows of the poor, 

An’, more than that, I feel thim, 
I know the hardships they endure, 
None betther can reveal thim. 

An’ whin I see the little ones, 
The Patsies and the Jinnies, 

’Tis thin my heart on money runs, 
’Tis thin I long for pinnies! 


An’ if the golden coins I found, 
Old Ireland’s roads I range thin. 
I’d walk unto the great seas’ bound— 
But first of all I’d change thim. 
I’d change thim into copper pince, 
And search the barest places, 
And put a smile—and think ’twas sinse— 
On sad poor little faces! 
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And in recognition of the 
tears that his great generosity 
has replaced with smiles; in 
recognition of the heavy 
hearts that he has lightened ; 
in recognition of the sorrow 
he has replaced with joy; as 
Mayor of Boston, it is a great 
privilege to be here and to be 
enabled to say that in his 
kindness, Boston, in recogni- 
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tion of his truly Christlike 
human regard for the suffer- 
ings of the poor, have accord- 
ed him an honor never before 
accorded during the lifetime 
of any Boston citizen—of 
naming a Boston street in his 
honor, to be known for -all 
time as Forsyth street and to 
stand for genuine, human 
service without regard to 
race, creed or color. 





ADDRESS OF DR.A LAWRENCE LOWELL 


PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


a NE of the greatest 
{ forces in human 
| history for the 
R| advance of civili- 
“} zation is the pro- 
fessions which have developed 
from time to time, but when 
one rises to address the mem- 
bers of a profession to which 
he does not belong, he does 
it always with a sense of dif- 
fidence. I know little, and in 
fact an outsider, I cannot 
know much about the dental 
profession. The little I do 
know is derived from miscel- 
laneous sources. I have 
learned, for instance—for so 
says Sir Walter Scott—the 
dentists used to practice in the 
middle ages of England to 
extract wealth from rich wan- 
dering Jews. After that I 
hear little mention of the den- 
tal profession; and I believe 
that some of that small 
amount of knowledge has 
since disappeared from Ire- 
land. 
One of the members of our 
surgical unit on returning 








from France told me that he 
was convinced that a bad con- 
dition of the teeth could not 
be injurious to health, be- 
cause if it were, judging from 
what he saw of the Tommies, 
the whole British race would 
have disappeared long ago. 
You know the medical exam- 
ination, so far as the mouth is 
concerned, is_ satisfied if 
Tommy has any two teeth op- 
posite one another. One 
would suppose he would make 
considerable complaint of 
rations. 

The dental profession is an 
American profession, I be- 
lieve the only profession 
which has been created in this 
country. You all know far 
better than I that the science 
and art of dentistry originated 
in this country and spread 
from here to Europe, and that 
what there is in Europe was 
built on American founda- 
tions. It is, of course, a very 
recent profession, but it is a 
profession which has made 
marvelous strides in growth 
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during the last tew years. As 
a branch of the medical pro- 
fession, advancing at least as 
fast as any other part of the 
greater professions, it has 
made the greatest steps for- 
ward that any profession has 
made, except that which deals 
with electricity. 

One cannot go to any 
dental school without being 
struck with admiration. To 
go to the orthodontia clinic, 
for example, and see the mod- 
els of a mouth at one time, 
and then what was done to it, 
and what became of the 
mouth two or three years aft- 
erward, strikes one as little 
less than marvelous. 

And of our own dental 
schools I have the deepest ad- 
miration. In some of these 
the clinical professors have 
been working at low salaries 
because there was not enough 
endowment to pay any as they 
ought to be paid. 

We have sent a surgical 
unit to serve with the British 
Expeditionary Force, and 
that unit has been treating 
during the last summer more 
patients, surgical and medical 
cases of wounds and diseases; 
more patients per doctor and 
per nurse; has done it at the 
least expense per patient and 
with the least loss of life, than 
any of the English units 
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which are in the expedition- 
ary force in France. And, 
yet, the thing which has 
above everything else excited 
the admiration of the British 
military medical men, has 
been the work of Dr. Kissing 
on the fractured jaw. They 
have made him a major in the 
British Medical Service, a 
higher rank than has ever 
been given to any British den- 
tal surgeon hitherto. 

Now if it be true—and it 
is true—that it is more blessed 
to give than it is to receive, 
Mr. Forsyth must feel a verv 
happy man today. To give 
generously is not common, 
but to give with wisdom is a 
very rarer thing than that; 
and I know that Mr. Forsyth 
is not one of those men who 
wants, in fact, he is one of 
those who shrinks from pub- 
lic notoriety, and he desires 
no recognition. But, I know 
Mr. Forsyth, that to have a 
whole profession gather be- 
fore you as a testimonial, not 
only to your generosity, but 
to your insight in seeing a 
need for no other benefaction 
as I have hitherto seen and 
which is one of the greatest 
benefactions which could 


have been given, must indeed 
make you feel pleased and 
proud and at least happy with 
what you have done. 
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Side View of Forsyth Dental Infirmary. 


ADDRESS OF DR. HERMAN C. BUMPUS 


PRESIDENT OF TUFTS COLLEGE 





<1 BRING as a testimonial of appreciation two 
W7.| verses. These were penned by a lovable man; 
one whom many men here this evening enjoyed 
as a friend, and they were addressed to one of the 

=——S= world’s great benefactors. I will leave it to you 
to judge of their appropriateness. 








Bankrupt! Our pockets inside out! 
Empty of words to speak his praises! 
Worcester and Webster up the spout! 
Dead broke of laudatory phrases! 
Yet why with flowery speeches tease, 
With vain superlatives distress him? 
Has language better words than these? 
The friend of all his race, God bless him! 


A simple prayer—but words more sweet 
By human lips were never uttered, 
Since Adam left the country seat 
Where angel wings around him fluttered. 
The old look on with tear-dimmed eyes, 
The children cluster to caress him, 
And every voice unbidden cries, 
The friend of all his race, God bless him! 
OLIvER WENDELL Ho_tMEs To GEORGE PEABODY. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. EUGENE H. SMITH 


DEAN OF HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL 





committee 
| has conferred up- 
“| on me a_ great 
i honor and at the 
=! same time _  as- 
sumed a great responsibility 
in asking me to discuss ine 
relation of the protession of 
New England to the Forsyth 
Infirmary for Children. 

It is, however, a pleasant 
task and this, indeed, is a 
pleasant occasion. It has to 
do with an unusual happen- 
ing. It is the calling together 
of our profession to pay 
homage to our friend, Mr. 
Forsyth, the greatest of dental 
philanthropists, and a pioneer 
in the greatest dental charity 
of the world, and, Brother 
Dentists, how glad we are to 
be here tonight and to re- 
spond to this call. 

In discussing the relation of 
the profession in New Eng- 
land to the Forsyth Infirmary, 
I want to present two view- 
points: first, the material 
viewpoint, and second, the 
altruistic viewpoint: It must 
be borne in mind that this 
Infirmary, wonderful as it 1s, 
does not offer to the practi- 
tioner a wide field of clinical 
experience. It is not in this 
respect like a general hospital 
from which the surgeon and 
the physician derive great 
benefit. The hospital is to 
them what the infirmaries of 
our dental schools are to the 
dental student—namely, an 
opportunity for practice, a 








chance to get varied clinical 
training. 

For instance, to be well 
placed on the surgical or med- 
ical staff of a good hospital 
ensures the getting of a prac- 
tice and keeping it. More- 
over, such positions offer vast 
opportunities of studying 
grave problems in medicine 
and surgery. 

This is also true, but to a 
less extent, of men serving on 
the teaching staff of a dentai 
school. For instance, the 
treatment and care of chil- 
dren’s teeth, outside of the 
field of orthodontia, offers 
few unusual problems—little 
that requires study or deep 
thought except, perhaps, in 
the field of applied psychol- 
ogy, a kind of knowledge that 
helps us to handle in the best 
way the little ones that come 
trembling to our chairs. 

I have so far presented the 
material side or relation of 
our profession to the Forsyth 
Infirmary. Our true relation 
is not one of personal gain or 
aggrandizement. It is instead 
a higher relation — namely, 
that of purely unselfish ser- 
vice. We are also glad, or 
should be glad, for the oppor- 

tunity that Mr. Forsyth has 
given us to do our bit for pre- 
paredness — preparedness, if 
you choose, for future mili- 
tary duty, but better still, pre- 
paredness for industrial effi- 
ciency and peace. 

Of opportunity, you may 
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remember that the late Sen- 
ator Ingalls said: ‘Master 
of human destinies am I. 
Fame, love and fortune on my 
footsteps wait. Cities and 
fields I walk. I penetrate 
deserts and seas remote, and 
passing by hovel and mart 
and palace, soon or late | 
knock, unbidden, ‘once at 
every gate. If sleeping, 
wake; if feasting, rise, be- 
fore I turn away. It is the 
hour of fate—and they who 
follow me reach every state 
mortals desire, and conquer 
every foe, save death. But 
those who doubt, or hesitate 
—condemned to failure, 
penury and woe, seek me in 
vain, and useless, implore. I 
answer not, and I return no 
more.” 

So, Mr. Forsyth, our phi- 
lanthropist, has knocked at 
our professional gate and has 
placed within our reach the 
great opportunity to do our 
part in the building up of the 
human race—an opportunity 
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to begin with the children, to 
start them in life with jaws 
and teeth fitted to do nature’s 
work as nature intended it 
should be done. Are we as a 
profession neglecting this op- 
portunity? Let each one ask 
himself this question, and if 
he finds himself feasting, rise, 
or sleeping, awake, before it 
is too late, to duty and to 
service. 

My experience teaches me 
that our profession is grow- 
ing towards the light and be- 
coming more altruistic, will- 
ing, and glad to give at least 
some sacrificial service for 
mankind and for the better- 
ment of the human race. 

So, in closing, let me empha- 
size that the true relation ot 
the profession of New Eng- 
lad to the Forsyth Infirmary 
for Children is that of help- 
ing to achieve the great hu- 
manitarian purpose of Mr. 
Forsyth, nobly conceived and 
generously planned. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. H. H. CLEAVELAND 


PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL SOCIETY 





“x IN speaking for the 
"7 | dental profession 
of Massachusetts 
on an occasion of 

— this kind, how 
can we speak better than on 
the spirit of service. 

The spirit of service is. in- 
terpreted by a life of service, 
and a life of service should 
be the normal life, in which 
service springs from our real 
selves and not as of second 
nature, and is rendered with- 
out thought of personal gain. 
This occasion is one that 
prompts the utterance of a 
few words relative to the ex- 
pression of the normal self, 
the natural self, the self that 
must be expressed if society 
is to yield its finest flower. 
The medical profession, and 
in that classification I include 
the dental profession, has 
long been animated by the 
spirit of service—of willing- 
mess to serve humanity re- 
gardless of gain and of per- 
sonal comfort, and frequent- 
ly without regard for the 
preservation of the practition- 
er’s life. The same is true of 
the clerical profession. And 
now we see extended into 
the wide realm of business the 
influence of this same spirit. 
Business begins to recognize 
and to acknowledge that its 
right to exist and profit de- 
pends upon the measure and 
quality of service that it 
renders. And it interprets 
the word service, not in the 
marrow sense of furnishing 





goods oi quality and of 
prompt deliveries and of 
courtesy, and the like, but in 
the wider sense of neighbor- 
liness, in which the golden 
rule is exemplified and the 
influence of the second great 
commandment, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
One of the most powerful or- 
ganizations, the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World, has as its motto, the 
shining word, “Truth.” Pub- 
lic service corporations all 
over the land are inculcating 
into their employees this 
spirit of service. Not long 
ago I visited the office of a 
great life insurance company. 
High on the wall was a shin- 
ing silver shield, and on it I 
read, in letters of blue, “We 
Serve.” Another international 
organization has as its motto, 
“He profits most who serves 
best.” 

This is the age of serv- 
ice, and despite wars and 
economic disturbances, more 
and more the judgment of 
mankind is acclaiming the 
high virtue of the spirit of 
service and declaring that un- 
der its dominion alone can the 
great social problem be set- 
tled and individual man clear- 
ly show forth that he is in- 
deed made in the image of 
God. 

Members of the dental pro- 
fession are servants of the 
public first of all. Our re- 


sponsibility is a matter of 
strictest honor. Health, men- 
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tal intelligence, and some- 
times life itself rests upon the 
skill with which we work and 
the knowledge upon which 
our skill rests; and as health 
and mental capacity and life 
all have a bearing on the gen- 
eral social good, we are pre- 
eminently social servants. 
Hence, it is our duty to make 
ourselves as skillful workmen 
as the means at our disposal 
will allow. More than 250 
years ago Stradivarius said 
in Cremona, “Other men will 
make other violins, but no 
man will ever make a better 
one.” He loved his work. He 
believed in the value of the 
service he was doing to all 
mankind by making instru- 
ments into which he built 
heart and soul, and we know 
that his spirit was good, for 
his work has stood the test 
of the years. 


. And what an advertisement 
of the spirit of service is this 
great benefaction of. Mr. 
James Forsyth, and how it 
inspires each one of us to 
strive still more strongly to 
exemplify that spirit. A few 
days ago I went into the For- 
syth Infirmary. I had been 
there before to see the build- 
ing and to see how the work 
was conducted, but this time 
I went to feel, as it were, the 
atmosphere of the place, and 
as I walked from receiving 
room to clinic, and from ex- 
tracting room to amphithe- 
ater, and saw those many 
children, and knew, as they 
did not, how far-reaching was 
the good that Mr. Forsyth 
had done for the children of 
Boston—yes, of the. world— 
there came to me those other 
words of Stradivarius, inter- 
preted by George Elliott: 








When any master holds twixt hand and chin 
A violin of mine, he will be glad 

That Stradivarius lived, made violins 

And made them of the best. 

For while God gives them skill, 

I give them instruments to play upon. 

God using me to help Him. 








And so Mr. Forsyth has 
given us “instruments to play 
upon,” and has helped us to 
become still worthier servants 
of humanity. 

And what is our hope 
respecting this great institu- 
tion? We know that its 


alleviating and curative work 
will be of wondrous worth, 
and our hope, therefore, leaps 
beyond concern with that 
branch of its activities. Our 





hope is that this institution 
shall become an ever-flowing 
fountain of knowledge in 
dental healing, through the 
research work that will here 
be done, and by the dissemin- 
ation of that knowledge 
throughout this land and 
wherever else that knowledge 
can be used. It is our hope 
that here we shall find leader- 
ship, authoritative and frater- 
nal, and that every member 
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of ovr profession may feel 
himself a free brother in its 
work, so that he may take 
from it and that he may give 
to it the fruits of research, 
and that thus, through the 
co-joined work of institution 
and individual, humanity may 
reap a benefit commensurate 
with the resources of this in- 


stitution and of the individual 
members of our profession. 
This Infirmary shall be an 
everlasting monument to the 
founder, and he shall sleep in 
blessings, praised by all who 
know the magnitude of the 
worth of his great benefaction 
and praised by all who par- 
ticipate in its benefits. 





ADDRESS OF DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY 


[HEN it was knowr 
fi in Chicago that 
Vf | Mr. Forsyth was 
fj to be presented 


x) 2 “| 


’ 
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OVA with a loving cup, 
I immediately declared that I 





would come. I come here to- 
night, I may say, in perhaps 
a double capacity, as the pres- 
ident of the oldest dental col- 
lege in the state of Illinois, 
and as president of the Inter- 
national Dental Federation. 
The institution 1n_ IiIlinois 
knows well the work of Mr. 
Forsyth and every member of 
the International Dental Fed- 
eration knows of the work of 
Mr. Forsyth. 

I will close by quoting the 
words of an eminent medical 
man present at the meeting 
of the Congress of North 
American Surgeons’ which 
convened in Boston in the 
year 1915. After visiting the 
institution in this city, he 


PSS 





made this statement, that it 
had been his privilege to visit 
all of the great institutions ot 
the world, and particularly 
those of the United States, 
and just now the institutions 
of the city of Boston, and he 
was Satisfied, having visited 
the Forsyth Infirmary that 
afternoon, that through its in- 
fluence and its work the lon- 
gevity of the people of Boston 
would be greater than through 
all other factors in this city 
combined. 

I am: glad, indeed, to be 
here to assist in greeting Mr. 
Forsyth; to assist in doing 
him honor. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman for this privilege 
and I wish for Mr. Forsyth 
many, many years of useful- 
ness that he may carry the in- 
fluence of his work to every 
city throughout the world. I 
thank you. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. JAMES McMANUS 


Hartford, Conn 





“ux|IiAD not expected 
IAC! ||297,| to be called upon 

AW as to speak - oe 

mem b) OCCASION and ye 
Deo must ieiaily od- 
mit that I am glad to have the 
opportunity to add my tribute 
of admiration, gratitude and 
respect to the man whom we 
all honor. 

I can recall no instance 
during the sixty years of mv 
association with the dental 
profession that begins to ap- 
proach in magnitude and im- 
portance this Forsyth Dispen- 
sary which we have all so 
much enjoyed viewing today. 
In going back for years, I 
think of the day of the estab- 
lishment of the first hospital, 
and that was devoted to the 
care of the ill and afflicted 
and its efforts devoted for the 
relief of suffering and cure 
of all diseases. From the first 
dental organizations estab- 
lished, the aims of the men 
connected with therh in their 
teaching capacity was pre- 
vention—teaching people to 
care for their health and their 
teeth and to bring up children, 
men and women that should 
be healthy, strong, vigorous, 
bodily and mentally. Every 
dental college that has been 
established in this country has 
had for its aim prevention— 
prevention. But the grand, 





the grand thing of all, is this 
wonderful, 


magnificent gift 


7. 


of the Forsyth brothers, 
which is not only teaching 
prevention, but doing all in 
its power to teach the young 
and through the young even 
their elders the necessity to 
care for their teeth and their 
bodily health. There is no 
question about it that den- 
tistry and medicine, and the 
whole human family have 
been immensely benefited by 
this grand gift to the city of 
Boston. Of the generosity of 
these men, many _ spoken 
words are utterly inadequate 
to paint the picture. Those 
of us who know our honored 
guest will know that God has 
kept his heart as pure and 
simple as it were when he 
was at his mother’s knee, and 
success and wealth have been 
only to him a means to the end 
of the accomplishment of the 
greatest good. 

Personally, I feel very 
happy tonight in. being here, 
and a great feeling of satis- 
faction that in my home city 
the Hartford Dental Society 
three or four years ago wa3 
the first organization to wel- 
come Mr. Forsyth as an hon- 
orary member. In the meet- 
ing room of the society, 
among a few things that we 
treasure highly, is the gra- 
cious letter of his acceptance 
as an honorary member of 
our society. 
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PRESENTATION ADDRESS OF 
DR. H. EDMUND FRIESELL 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Dentists desiring gre of this. 


per for educational purposes will be sup- 


plied on application to the editor. 


a, 


Y friends, we are 
“4 gathered here to- 
iN night, from every 
section of this 
= OES) great land of 
ours, as delegates of the den- 
tal profession of the whole 
world, to do honor to the rep- 
resentatives of a noble family, 
whose gift, this magnificent 
institution, which adorns this 
grand old city of Boston, was 
made not only to the profes- 
sion of dentistry, but to hu- 
manity. The name of this in- 
stitution is the “Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary for Children,” 
and children are the greatest 
asset of humanity, for as the 
Psalmist said, “Lo! children 
are a heritage of the Lord.” 

And what place could be 
found more fit for the estab- 
lishment of such an institu- 
tion than this historic city of 
Boston—the cradle of liberty, 
and the birthplace of the 
American people? Truly it is 
a perfect jewel in a splendid 
setting. 

But what of the founder of 
this great institution, and of 
the family of which he is the 
sole surviving member. Er.- 
dowments of this chara~ter 
are not accidents ; they are not 
the result of a whim; nor of 
a spasm, of sentimentality. 
The large amount of the en- 
dowment and the remarkable 
foresight that recognized the 





incalculable benefits that will 
result to future generations, 
together with the fact that 
all four of the Forsyth broth- 
ers participated in this move- 
ment, clearly indicate that the 
germ of this great idea found 
fertile soil in the Forsyth 
heart, and that the donors 
possessed a nobility of char- 
acter that requires generations 
of good breeding and clean 
living to develop. 

A study of the genealogy 
of the Forsyth family dis- 
closes the long line of noble 
ancestry that has produced 
its sweetest blossoms in the 
present generation. The ear]i- 
est mention of the name For- 
sath (as it was then spelled) 
is found in Froissart’s Chron- 
icles of the Middle Ages, in 
the chapter devoted to the in- 
vasion of Aquitania in 1344, 
by the English Army of the 
Earl of Derby. Another 
branch of the family, the 
Fronsacs (for the full name 
in later generations was For- 
syth de Fronsac) can be 
traced back to Charlemagne 
and his Franks in 768; and 
Le Grand Encyclopedia de 
France describes the building 
of the most powerful castle in 
Western France upon the 
Tertre of Fronsac or Fron- 
sac’s Hill. 

Throughout English, French 
and Scottish history we find 
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members of the Forsyth fam- 
ily mentioned. At the battle 
of Bannockburn a Forsyth is 
commended for gallant serv- 
ices; in 1364 Wm. de Forsyth 
was Baillee of Edinburgh and 
about 1675 Walter de Forsyth 
was Provost of Glasgow Col- 
lege. 

In more recent times at 
least one Forsyth was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, another 
was governor of Acadia and 
several were active in the 
Revolutionary War, two be- 
ing killed at Ticonderoga. 


Of the Boston branch of 
the family four brothers and 
one sister lived to maturity 
and took an active part in the 
community life. The sister, 
Miss Mary Bennett Forsyth, 
who died in 1890, was a wo- 
man of remarkable personal- 
ity and sweetness of charac- 
ter. Her deeds of charity 
throughout the Roxbury dis- 
trict, where the family re- 
sided, secured for her the 
love and respect of the entire 
community. It is a_ well 
known fact that she had a list 
of nearly 500 poor children 
whom she always remem- 
bered at Christmas and upon 
numerous other occasions. 


The desire to administer 
helpful charity was her 
predominating characteristic; 
and her creed seemed to be, 
“Let me do all the good I can 
as I pass through this world; 
for I shall not pass this way 
again.” A beautiful memoriai 
window and a baptismal font 
in St. James Church, Rox- 
bury, are indicative of the 
loving memory in which she 
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is held by those who knew 
ber. 

All of the four. brothers, 
John Hamilton, James Ben- 
nett, George Henry, and 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth 
were engaged in the rubber 
industry, being connected 
throughout their business ca- 
reers with the Boston Belting 
Company, which at one time 
was the largest manufacturer 
of rubber goods in the world. 

Mr. James Bennett Forsyth 
is considered the father of the 
rubber industry, for hewas the 
designer and inventor of a 
great deal of the rubber ma- 
chinery ‘now in use, and he in- 
vented the first rubber hose 
ever made. 

At the present. time the 
president of the company is 
our guest of honor, Mr. 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth. 

To adequately describe the 
Forsyth Infirmary would re- 
quire much more time than 
has been allotted to us, there- 
fore suffice it to say that the 
building is an architectural 
classic. It is ample in size for 
the comfortable accomplish- 
ment of the purposes for 
which it was founded. Its 
arrangement is ideal, and its 
equipment and management 
are perfect, in so far as our 
present knowledge of such 
things will permit us to ap- 
proach perfection. The splen- 
did support rendered to the 
institution by those who have 
composed its dental staff, is a 
source of pride to the whole 
dental profession. How ad- 
mirably they have responded 
when destiny offered them an 
opportunity to adorn their 
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lives with a noble deed, to help 
suffering childhood in its hour 
of helplessness. If there is a 
dentist in this community 
who has not done, or offered 
to do, all within his power to 
further the work of this great 
institution, let him cast from 
him with shame the garment 
of his unworthiness and 
“learn the luxury of doing 
good.” Let him be no longer 
blind to one of the greatest 
opportunities his profession 
can offer him; let his ear be 
no longer deaf to the cry of 
misery. 

The inception of the idea 
which culminated in the For- 
syth Infirmary contains a 
story of heart interest as 
great as that which accom- 
panied its evolution. _ While 
James Bennett Forsyth was 
traveling in the West years 
ago, his sleep in his hotel 
was disturbed by the piti- 
ful sobs of a child in an 
adjoining tenement house. 
In the morning his sym- 
pathies induced him _ to 
make inquiries regarding the 
little sufferer, when he learn- 
ed that aching teeth were the 
cause of the trouble, and that 
the family was too poor to 
pay for the services of a den- 
tist. Later, while having his 
own teeth treated (they gave 
him much trouble as a result 
of neglect in his youth), Mr. 
Forsyth questioned his dentist 
regarding what was being 
done to enable poor people to 
have their children’s teeth 
properly attended to. To his 
dismay he learned that noth- 
ing was being done, except by 
a few charitably inclined den- 





tists and dental schools whose 
combined efforts were wholly 
inadequate to meet the prob- 
lem. Our goverment, which 
spends much money and en- 
ergy upon the conservation of 
clams, peach trees, cotton 
and hogs, had not made any 
effort toward ‘caring for the 
teeth of its children. Mr. 
Forsyth resolved to make tt 
his business to do something 
toward remedying this glar- 
ing wrong, and fortunately 


‘for humanity and for den- 


tistry, the man to whom he 
turned for advice was Aa 
broadminded dentist; one of 
kindly and sympathetic spiri: 
and possessing the gift of pre- 
vision to an unusual degree. 
This man consulted with con- 
freres of like character and 
the result of these conferences 
materialized in the institution, 
the founding of which we are 
here to celebrate. All honor 
and praise to Dr. Ervin A. 
Johnson, Dr. John F. Dows- 
ley, Dr. Timothy Leary, Dr. 
Harold Williams, the late la- 
mented Dr. Edward W. Bran- 
igan, and others who were 
privileged to aid in this grand 
undertaking, and whose intel- 
ligence and experience en- 
abled them to advise the For- 
syth brothers so soundly. 
When I think of the decis- 
ion made by James Forsyth, 
I am moved by the sentiments 
that thrilled me when I read 
of Lincoln’s first trip to New 
Orleans as a _  flatboatman, 
when he visited the slave 
market, and moved to the 
depths of his soul by the in- 
justice witnessed, he there 
resolved: “By God! If I ever 
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get a chance to hit that thing, 
- Tl hit it hard.” In like man- 
ner we can picture James 
Forsyth, moved to the depths 
of his being by this terrible 
neglect of suffering child- 
hood, and resolving to do all 
in his power to remedy this 
great wrong—for surely neg- 
lect of its children is the un- 
pardonable sin of a race. 

Unfortunately, shortly 
thereafter, James Forsyth 
was taken ill and could make 
no start upon the project 
other than to insert in his will 
a clause by which he be- 
queathed $500,000 to be used 
for the care of children’s 
teeth. But the will was not 
signed, and when he died ‘t 
was ineffective. Under the 
law his property descended to 
his two surviving brothers, 
John Hamilton and Thomas 
Alexander Forsyth, but in- 
stead of holding a glorifica- 
tion meeting and explaining 
that “our poor brother was 
mentally unbalanced and 
didn’t know his own mind 
when he made this strange 
bequest and the money should 
come to us,” they calmly pro- 
ceeded to carry out the wishes 
of the dead brother to the 
very letter. 

They did more than this; 
they considered $500,000 in- 
sufficient for the purpose and 
decided to add a million and a 
half more, and make it a me- 
morial not only to this 
brother, but to another, 
George Henry Forsyth, who 
had also died. 


Now since the Forsyth 


Dental Infirmary has been 
completed, John Hamilton has 
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also passed away and Thomas 
has added two more millions 
to the fund, making four mil- 
lions in all for the poor chil- 
dren of Boston. 

And thus it was that, “An 
infant crying in the night, and 
with no language but a cry,” 
touched the kind heart of a 
great man, and through him 
it appealed to equally good 
and great men, his brothers, 
George and Thomas, who 
exemplified the words of Mil- 
ton in “Paradise Lost,” that 
“Good, the more communi- 
cated, more abundant grows,” 
with the result that we have 
this splendid institution erect- 
ed as the visible response of 
these great-hearted brothers 
to the “cry of the children.” 

Let us consider for a brief 
moment the significance of 
this gift. While we have 
spoken of “The Forsyth” as 
a gift to the children we must 
realize that it is more than 
that—it is also a gift to the 
parents, a gift to dentistry, a 
gift to humanity. 

When we think of the 
work done in the Forsyth In- 
firmary—from 200 to 400 
children receiving treatment 
every day; more than 20,000 
individuals cared for during 
its first year; a total of 150,- 
000 operations performed; 
and not only dental services, 
but nose and throat work, 
orthodontia and radiography 
as well—we are deeply im- 
pressed with the importance 
of this work to the younger 
generation and those that will 
succeed it. And when we 
further realize that fully half 
of the systemic diseases that 
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distress the human race may 
be prevented by the main- 
tenance of the health of the 
mouth, we are filled with awe 
by the new realization of the 
responsibilities of dentistry. 
If it be true that the mouth is 
the greatest field of focal in- 
fection in the body, and there 
seems to be no doubt about it, 
then I say unto you, O City 
of Boston! that the Forsyth 
Infirmary is as valuable to 
you as all of your hospitals, 
for it will prevent much that 
they now exist to relieve, and 
prevention is vastly more im- 
portant than cure. It will 
erect a protecting wall at the 
edge of the precipice of ill 
health, which is much better 
than “maintaining an ambu- 
lance down in the valley.” 

The quickest way to the 
parents’ heart is through the 
children, and the benevolent 
employment of wealth in this 
manner cannot help but ease 
the tension that I have no 
doubt exists between the 
classes here as it does else- 
where in our great cities. It 
is also bread cast upon the 
waters, that will demonstrate 
its value as a social prophy- 
lactic in the coming genera- 
tion. 

What is the significance of 
this gift to dentistry? 

Breathes there a dentist 
with soul so dead that he 
doesn’t realize that the For- 
syth Infirmary is the greatest 
thing that ever happened to 
dentistry? It is a declaration 
to the world, by hard-headed 
business men who have 
backed it to the extent of four 
millions of dollars, that den- 
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tistry is not simply a mechan- 
ical calling which could be 
followed by most anyone of 
indifferent education, as a 
means of lucrative employ- 
ment; as the laity and the 
medical profession have long 
considered it to be; but that 
dentistry holds the keys to 
much of the health and hap- 
piness of the human race; 
keys that can only be used by 
the properly educated dentist. 

Furthermore, Mr. Thomas 
Forsyth has been so firmly 
convinced of the importance 
of this work that he has con- 
secrated the remaining years 
of his life to the furtherance 
of the great objects for which 
the Forsyth Infirmary was 
established. 

Over the main entrance to 
the Infirmary is an inscription 
that is meant only for mem- 
bers of the dental profession; 
in fact it has a peculiar sig- 
nificance for dentists. If you 
haven’t seen it, or can’t de- 
cipher it upon your first ap- 
proach to the building, go 
down to the children’s en- 
trance, follow carefully a 


_group of the little patients as 


they pass through the various 
steps of their journey till they 
are dismissed ; open your eyes, 
and your mind and your 
heart; and then, when you 
have gone intelligently all 
over that splendid building, 
go out to the front walk and 
look above the door, and you 
will see this inscription em- 
blazoned in letters of living 
light, “Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” For “The Forsyth;”’ 
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my brethren, we_ consider 


“holy ground” in dentistry. 
So wonderfully has this in- 
stitution met the needs of den- 
tistry and so gratefully has it 
been appreciated that the 
members of the dental profes- 
sion the country over speak 
of it. affectionately and 
proudly as “The Forsyth.” 
Many years ago there lived 
in the city of Pittsburgh a 
gentleman of sterling charac- 
ter and kindly heart, Col. An- 
derson by name. He was a 
lover of books, and they had 
proved of so much service to 
him in his business and in the 
development of his character, 
that he wished that every poor 
boy might have access. to the 
best of literature. Being only 
of modest means, Col. Ander- 
son was unable to endow a 
library, but he did the next 
best thing, or perhaps a better 
thing—he opened .the library 
in his own home to the poor 
boys of the neighborhood on 
certain evenings of the week, 
and those who were familiar 
with this action assure us that 
no public library ever was 
more deeply appreciated, and 
no man of that district was 
more. beloved or respected 
than Col. Anderson. His act 
was more than the giving of 
alms from a replete purse 
that missed not the gift; he 
virtually took the young men 
by the hand .and welcomed 
them into the midst of his lit- 
erary treasure-house. The 
personal element by which 
this kindly service was accom- 
panied had a marked influ- 
ence upon the character of 
many of these boys and young 





men. Among the lot was a 
young messenger boy who 
seized every opportunity to 
make use of the library. In 
later years that boy became 
the world’s greatest iron mas- 
ter for that boy was Andrew 


Carnegie, and innumerable 
Carnegie libraries that are 
dotted all over this, and sev- 
eral other countries, had their 
inception in the spirit of hu- 
man kindness that induced 
Col. Anderson to. open his 
treasures to his less fortunate 
brothers. Undoubtedly this 
action of Col. Anderson had 
a great influence in the devel- 
opment of the character of 
Andrew Carnegie, and Mr. 
Carnegie has never neglected 
an opportunity to express his 
gratitude for the thoughtful 
kindness of Col. - Anderson. 
No Pittsburgher familiar with 
the facts ever sees a Carnegie 
library in one of these dreary 
little country towns without a 
double thrill of pleasure; one 
because Carnegie was a fel- 
low townsman; and the other 
because destiny thus trained 
him to do so much good with 
the wealth she afterwards 
placed at his disposal, and for 
the loyal way in which he re- 
paid the kindness of Col. An- 
derson. 

Who is so bold as to predict 
what may be the ultimate in- 
fluence of this infirmary? 
Who knows what mute Mil- 
ton may be stirred to sing; 
what village Hampton, or sec- 
ond Carnegie, thrilled to do 
great things as.a result of the 
sympathetic care and _ the 
spirit of benevolence that per- 
vades this great institution ? 
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I believe the day is not far 
distant when every large com- 
munity will have a dental in- 
firmary similar to “The For- 
syth” in purpose, if not in 
magnitude. Dean Billings, of 
Rush Medical College of Chi- 
cago, in his latest publication, 
states that the removal of the 
focus of infection is the most 
interesting subject in medi- 
cine today. It is the method 
of treating the systemic dis- 
eases. This being the case, 
dental infirmaries for children 
will be demanded, to prevent 
the development of a large 
percentage of these foci, and 
their service to humanity will 
be considered equal in import- 
ance to that of the general 
hospital. 

Certainly every dental 
school feels the need of such 
an institution to care for the 
children who cannot be prop- 
erly cared for in the under- 
graduate clinic under existing 
conditions; and. the dental 
school that can have access to 
such an infirmary for teach- 
ing purposes will possess an 
asset of incalculable value. 

And now, sir, it becomes 
my great privilege—a privi- 
lege by which I assure you I 
am highly honored, to convey 
to you some idea of the ap- 
preciation of the members of 
the dental profession, for this 
magnificent gift that is so big 
with promise for the children 
of America. 

We rejoice that the Father 
of all Mercies has been good 
to you in permitting you to 
witness the working out of 
your great plans, and to con- 
secrate the years of your wis- 
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dom to the direction of that 
work. We know that the 
long line of great and good 
men and women who have 
constituted your forebears 
look down with pride upon 
the stewardship you have ren- 
dered of the family name and 
honor, for you have caused 
the name of Forsyth to be 
hallowed in the annals of den- 
tistry even more than is that 
of Johns Hopkins revered in 
the history of medicine. 

The members of the faculty 
of dentistry of the University 
of Pittsburgh have long cher- 
ished the desire to do some- 
thing as an acknowledgment 
of their appreciation of your 
great work for dentistry, and 
it affords me very great pleas- 
ure to inform this gathering 
that the chancellor and trus- 
tees of the University. of 
Pittsburgh have directed me 
to announce to you that they 
have voted to confer upon 
you the highest degree in the 
gift of a university, that of 
Doctors of Laws. This. de- 
gree was first conférred in 
this country upon His Excel- 
lency, George Washington. It 
has been the custom to limit 
‘t to great statesmen, such as 
the governor of your own 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and to others who have 
rendered important services 
to mankind. We feel that 1: 
is peculiarly fitting that a 
great university should be- 
stow this degree upon you 

And in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the dental profession 
of this and other countries 
whose representatives are 
gathered here, I now present 
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to you this beautiful cup, as a 
token of our appreciation of 
the incalculable service you 
and your departed brothers 
have rendered to humanity. It 
is an emblem of our gratitude 
for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon dentistry; and a 
symbol of the admiration we 
feel for you as a man. 

May it ever serve to remind 
you that you are the wealth- 
iest man in the world; wealthy 


in possessing the affection and 
the esteem of a whole profes- 
sion, and the countless bless- 
ings of generations of chil- 
dren; wealthy in that you 
have laid up abundant treas- 
ures in the world beyond, for 
does not Holy Writ assure us 
that “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of, these 
my brethren, ye did it unto 
Me.” 








In the Founders’ Room of The LS ey tg” 


Dr. John F. Dowsley, Th 


omas 





Dr. Gurdon R. Mackay, Nelson Curtis. 


Infirm eee from left to right; 
one tale: Harold DeW. Cross 
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“| 1 will be impossi- 
W7.| ble for me to ex- 
press to you my 
appreciation of 

=) the great honor 
you have done me in tender- 
ing this banquet and present- 
ing this magnificent loving 
cup. It is the greatest honor 
as well that such a goodly 
number of your distinguished 
profession should have gath- 
ered here from all parts of 
the country to be present up- 
on this occasion. 

I assure you, good friends, 
that I was pleased when I 
learned that the purchase of 
this cup had been contributed 
to by more than five thousand 
friends and well wishers. And 
these, too, from all parts of 
the country as well as from 
without our borders. 

The occasion surely is one 
of considerable importance in 
the history of the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary, for by your 
donations to this beautiful cup 
as well as your attendance 
this evening, you have posi- 
tively bespoken your interest 
in the institution, in its work 
for the cause of humanity—in 
its fostering to the needs of 
the little ones! 

I cannot but feel certain that 
the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
has attained a position of 
more than local prominence 
and importance for, I believe, 
in its pioneer working it has 
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RESPONSE OF MR. THOMAS A. FORSYTH 


FOUNDER OF THE FORSYTH DENTAL INFIRMARY 


set that example which, ulti- 
mately, is sure to be followed 
in every city in our country, 
as well, indeed, as throughout 
the civilized world. 


The future of our beloved 
country depends, of necessity, 
upon its children, and I can 
conceive of no more essential 
factor in their individual ef- 
forts for their future good 
service than their bodily 
health, and that is insepara- 
ble with mouth hygiene! 


This tribute is a wonderful 
manifestation of your friend- 
liness to the Infirmary, of 
your whole-hearted interest in 
the work undertaken and so 
splendidly. forwarded during 
the past two years. And, 
finally, your loyalty, your de- 
sire to co-operate, to lend that 
helping hand so essential if 
the greatest return is to be 
given for our efforts. 


For the Forsyth family ¢ 
wish to offer thanks to all 
who have so cheerfully do- 
nated to this loving cup; to 
the gentlemen of the commit- 
tee who have so efficiently 
cared for their numerous du- 
ties; and, not in least part by 
any means, to you for your 
attendance this evening. 


It has been an evening of 
grateful and sincere thanks 
from me to you all! Again, 
Mr. Toastmaster and my 
friends, I thank you. 
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THE RIGHT OF BEING WELL BORN 





HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D., Washington, D. C. 





This is an abstract of a talk delivered in the Fors - pasties hall before an 


audience of la 
Dorchester, 


men, headin, January 21, 1917. 
ass., has charge of this section and yas his dixection the 


Charles W. Rodgers, 


orsyth Infirmary i is furnishing a weekly lecture on health topics. 


Nee wy] VERY child in the 

(lhe DUS, ee | United States of 
a al America has the 
right of being 
7 well born. This 
does not mean it shall be of 
high social position or en- 
dowed with “blue blood,” but 
good red blood and plenty of 
it. To accomplish this end, 
the expectant mother should 
be well nourished and live on 
a well balanced diet.’ No 
other subject is of greater 
importance than this and yet 
we have very few ‘schools or 
lecture courses to teach ex- 
pectant mothers how to care 
for themselves so that their 
unborn children shall be well 
born. A properly nourished 
mother is the first essential. 
Not only is this necessary to 
the child, but also the mother 
herself. In nature, the parent 
is nothing; everything is for 
the child and if sufficient 
nourishment is not provided 
for both, the mother herself 
suffers and nature conserves 
the new being. Thus we find 
decay and diseases of the 
teeth more prevalent during 
pregnancy. 

The old saying, “a tooth 
for a child,” is untrue and 
unnecessary, if we have a 
properly balanced ration. The 
trouble is that it isn’t bal- 
anced, and so long as we live 
on the patent breakfast foods 








and demineralized white, 
bolted flour of today, condi- 
tions will remain as at pres- 
ent. Right here I want to 
say that there is no special 
food particularly adapted to 
build up different parts of the 
body. Those who advertise a 
special food to build up brain 
or nerve cells or the big toe 
are fakirs. The malt extracts 
advertised to help expectant 
mothers are no good. Mark 
Twain, once on a tite, was 
asked by a correspondent if 
fish were a good diet to pro- 
mote brain matter. He re- 
plied, that to the best of his 
knowledge, it was most ex- 
cellent and advised him to 
commence and eat two 
whales! 


What do you eat today? I 
don’t know exactly, but I do 
know it is an unbalanced 
ration. Do you know that 
when you take a bushel of 
wheat to the miller and he 
returns you bolted white flour 
with the bran and middlings 
removed, that you have 
thrown away sixteen pounds 
of its most valuable proper- 
ties? Three-quarters of the 
qualities that build up teeth 
and bone are gone. Talk 
about the high cost of living, 
it’s the high cost of luxuries 
that seems to concern us 
most. With wheat at two dol- 
lars a bushel and hard to get 
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even at this price, the British 
government has __ recently 
passed a decree that only 
whole wheat can be employed 
in bread making until after 
the war. Perhaps you can 
afford to-throw away the 
most nourishing part of a 
bushel of wheat, as we are 
on a peace footing, but Eng- 
land has awakened to the fact 
that economy is a military 
necessity and hereafter the 
man who employs bolted 
flour in Great Britain must 
answer to the proper author- 
ities. 

Nature provides in milk a 
perfectly balanced food and 
if you combine whole wheat 
with this you have an ideal 
ration. Henry Ford, of De- 
troit, has given every married 
man in his employ a mini- 
mum wage of five dollars per 
day. I can show you how to 
double this wage if you con- 
sent to live on a well balanced 
and inexpensive diet. We 


have in corn a cheap and ~ 


highly economical food, but 
you can’t get any one to use 
it. You can’t buy real corn- 
meal now; what you get is a 
devitalized, demineralized, de- 
germinated corn-meal. Go in- 
to a grocery store and view 
the various brands of “patent 
foods,” all expensive and 
lacking in nourishment, each 
in its paper package, and all 
this costs money; you can’t 
buy paper for nothing nowa- 
days. We are suffering from 
too much brand and too little 
bran. The grocer is not to 
blame; he keeps on his shelves 
the supplies that he most 
readily finds a sale for. He 
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doesn’t keep the wholesome 
nourishing foods because no- 
body uses them. The grocery- 
man is a salesman, not a mis- 


sionary. 
We should eat whole 
wheat, whole corn-meal, 


fruits and vegetables. We 
have no cause to complain 
about the high cost of neces- 
sities; no one buys necessi- 
ties; we live on luxuries. 
Sugar and starch neyer build 
fat—they burn up the body. 

To feed a child sugar is to 
murder it. You don’t have to 
fight a sweet tooth in children 
unless you cultivate it in 
them, for children are born 
without teeth. Yet Sunday 
School festivals are not com- 
plete unless they give each 
child a bag of cheap candy. 
The fat habit is the worst 
habit a child can have. Fat- 
ness is not a sign of health; 
it is a handicap. Fat people 
die sooner than thin people. 

I believe in meat eating in 
moderation, but meat should 
never be given to young chil- 
dren. Milk is enough of an 
animal food to give them. 
Keep them on milk as long 
as possible. 

We should strive for sim- 
plicity of diet and that it be 
well balanced. Personally, I 
am very fortunate in having 
been brought up as a boy in 
a very poor family that 
couldn’t afford the luxuries. 
I was brought up on four 
things: whole wheat, milk, 
sorghum and the Bible. This. 
diet is a bit old fashioned, but 
it can’t be beat today for a 
growing child. What do the 
children of the present gen- 
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eration—aye, and the mothers 
—mainly subsist on? Cake 
candy, sugar, ice cream and 
bolted flour, and they expect 
healthy, sound soldiers from 
this pap. Believe me, it is im- 
possible! 

In the year 1864 this coun- 
try needed soldiers, just as it 
will need them again in the 
future. Out of every hundred 
men between the ages of 18 
and 30 years, seventy are re- 
jected because of physical 
defects. Poor teeth are a 


more prolific cause of these ° 


rejections than any other. 
During our Civil War, no 
man could be accepted who 
did not have his front teeth, 
both upper and lower. The 
ends of the cartridges of that 
time had to be torn with the 
teeth and front teeth were 
essential to the soldier. 
Thanks to my diet of whole 
wheat, sorghum, milk and 
the Bible I was accepted 
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because I had these teeth. 
If you wish me to do 
so, I will now show you 
these selfsame teeth that tore 
off the ends of the cartridges ; 
I have them with me yet; 
here they are. My boyhood 
friend, Andrew, went with 
me to enlist and they rejected 
him because of his defective 
teeth and he cried with morti- 
fication at his rejection. An- 
drew with his dental equip- 
ment, or lack of it, couldn’t 
load a musket and was good 
for only one fire; after that 
he was in the way. 

My message to you this 
day, you women who are to 
be the mothers of our 
soldiers, see that your diet is 
well balanced and simple; cut 
out the luxuries and live on 
the necessities. See to it that 
your child is well born and it 
will be well with the child and 
well with thee. 





“Did you give him a lift? 


He’s a brother of Man 


And bearing about all the burdens he can. 


Did you give him a.smile? 


He was downcast and blue 


And the smile would have helped him to. battle it through. 


Did you give him your hand? 


He was slipping down hill 


And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 


Did you give him a word? 


Did you show him the road, 


Or did you just let him go on with his load? 

Don’t you know it’s the part of the brother of Man 

To find what grief is and help when you can? 

Did you stop when he asked you to give him a lift, 

Or were you so busy you left him to shift? 

Oh, I know what you meant—what you say may be true— 
But the test of your manhood, is what did you Do? . 

Did you reach out a hand? Did you find him a road, 


Or did you just let him go by with his load?” 
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A WARNING 


D. O. BARNES, D.D.S., Holden, Missouri 





Si geen was once a careless dentist 
Who was heartless, and sad to relate 
He died, and went to heaven, 
But he stopped outside the gate. 


He tried the lock with all his strength, 
Then raised a lusty shout— 

“Hurry up, my good St. Peter, 
Somebody’s locked me out.” 


St. Peter came out to the gate 
And read in ominous tone 
The judgment reserved for that dentist 
Who cried out, “Mercy!” and moaned. 


Then St. Peter called in thunder tones 
That rolled through the regions below 
“Come hither, Thou Goddess of Darkness, 
Shade of the velvet bow! 


“Take this dentist, O Queen of Midnight, 
Put him in thy chair of stone; 

Place his head in an afvful position, 
Care not should he curse or moan. 


“See that he gets all that’s due him, 
Shoot cold water on exposed nerves; 

Stick him with broaches and chisels, 
Grind him with old dull burs. 


“Torture him! Sweat him! Fret him! 
Put on the rubber dam! 

Subject him to all the horrors 
That are known to devil or man.” 


In a chair improperly adjusted, 
Shut off from all mankind, 

That dentist must suffer the tortures 
Which dentists on earth designed. 


N ow Doctor, you’ve heard the story, 
: ponder it o’er and o’er; 

if! you have tortured your patierits 

Be careful to do it no more. 
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“FORSYTH DAY IN BOSTON” 
ANY tributes were paid to Mr. Thomas A. 

presentation of the silver Loving Cup at the 

Banquet given in his honor at the Hotel 

Somerset. The best of these, to my mind, 

was: “You are the wealthiest man in the 

world, not only in the possession of the 

esteem of the entire dental profession, but 

Was the banquet a success? Ask any one of the three 
hundred and thirty-three people present. In the minds of the 
dentists, “Forsyth Day” will rank historically with the Tea 
Party, the Boston Massacre and the ride of a celebrated 
watchmaker and sometimes dentist, Paul Revere. : 

If there remained any doubt in the mind of Mr. Forsyth 
ciates, the dental profession and the city of Boston, the 
evidence presented of this fact should be self-convincing. 

The beautiful banquet hall of the Somerset was filled to 
capacity and it was necessary to bring in extra tables at the last 
minute to accommodate the crowd. The picture in this issue 
shows only apart of the assemblage. While it excelled in 
Governor ; His Honor, the Mayor; the Presidents of Harvard, 
Tufts and Boston Universities; the Directors of the Forsyth 
Infirmary in a body; many of the notables in dentistry, includ- 
ing a delegation of ladies; and Dr. Harvey Wiley, of pure food 
fame, present and in the flesh to see that the viands were well 
balanced and nourishing and all that should be. So far as our 
and suitably dressed. The music was rendered by an orchestra 
of seven pieces and a quartette of male voices helped to enliven 
the occasion, which never lagged a moment. 

Someone had told me that Boston people were stiff and 
formal and the banquet would be a “function.” This was a libel 
and to prove it I was two seats removed from a gentleman 


Forsyth during the speeches preceding the 
the countless blessings of generations of children to come.” 
as to the esteem in which he is held by his friends and asso- 
numbers, also be it said, in quality. His Excellency, the 
observation went, everyone present was sober, well behaved 
who, when the intervening seats were vacant for a moment, 
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extended his hand with a hearty grip and a few pleasant words 
of greeting. It was fifteen minutes later that I learned he 
was President Lowell, of Harvard. 

Members of the profession came from every part of the 
country; from San Francisco and from far away Japan. 
Hartford, Conn., wasn’t satisfied with being 100 per cent 
perfect, and with Dr. B. A. Sears to show them the way, a 
delegation of thirteen was present. 

Each of the speakers did himself credit, particularly 
Mayor Curley and Dr. H. E. Friesell in his scholarly pres- 
entation speech. Also, he brought with him the news of the 
University of Pittsburgh bestowing on Mr. Forsyth the 
greatest gift in its power to grant to any man—the honorary 
degree of LL.D., which will be formally conferred at a later 
period. This was no less an honor to the whole dental profes- 
sion. Hereafter, please, Dr. Thomas Alexander Forsyth, of 
Boston. 

It has been well said, “A prophet is not without honor 
except in his own country.” Boston has been slow in recog- 
nizing an institution that stands for genuine human service 
without regard for race, creed or color. But even Boston is 
waking up and the City Government, in recoenition of this 
unselfish service, has renamed Bryant Street, leading from 
Huntington Avenue to the Denial Infirmary, Forsyth Street, 
the only instance, it is said, of the city naming a street for a 
man while he lived. New signs were hurriedly prepared and 
placed in position, so that they might be in evidence on “For- 
syth Day.” The following cotrespondence has to do with this 
event and is self-explanatory. 


‘ 





OFFICE OF THE MAyor, 
January 20, 1917. 

Dr. Cuas. W. RonGErs, 

165 Harvard Street, 

Dorchester, Mass. 

My dear Doctor:—It gives me extreme pleasure to inform 
I have signed an order for a change in the name of Bryant 
you that the Board of Street Commissioners have approved and 
Street to Forsyth Street. : 
| I realize that the greatness of our city is dependent wholly 
upon the character of service rendered by the individual citizen. 
It is this service that, from the beginning of the life of the na- 
tion, has ever characterized Boston and her sons. I know of no 
son in recent years more deserving of the heartfelt thanks and 
generous appreciation of an exacting public than the donor of 
Boston’s most advanced institution for the relief of suffering, 
Thomas A. Forsyth, and I beg to assure you that it is with ex- 
treme pleasure that this artery has been named in his honor. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James M. Curtey, Mayor. 
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PHILANTHROPIST ‘THOMAS A.FORSYTH AND THE BIG LOVING 
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THE DENTISTS 
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As it appeared to the ““The Boston Daily Globe.” Rather mixed as to facts and faces; 
otherwise it’s a good picture. 
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Over a thousand visitors were registered at the Forsyth 
Infirmary, Saturday, January 2oth, and fifty dentists rendered 
service to five hundred children during the day. The surgical 
clinic did itself proud and a number of operations were pre- 
sented to the interested spectators who crowded the amphi- 
theater. Dr. Wm. Cheney, surgeon in charge, Dr. Truman 
W. Brophy, Dr. H. B. Shuman, Dr. I. H. Coriat and others 
presented a clinic or, as in the case of Dr. Brophy, an actual 
operation. 

The value of the Infirmary with its opportunity for early 
diagnosis of faulty physical conditions other than dental was 
vividly portrayed by Dr. Coriat, neurologist to the surgical 
department. Marked results from thyroid administration in 
a case of hypothyroidism, without mental defect, was presented. 
He also related in some detail his experimental investigation 
on the course of the fibres of taste in the lingual branch of the 
trigeminal nerve. 

The department of orthodontia was a busy place with 
several operators in constant attendance. Up to date a total 
of 267 cases have been admitted, fifty-three have been dropped 
for various reasons, leaving 214 actual cases. Of these eleven 
have been fitted with retaining appliances and twenty-seven 
are under observation. A school of orthodontia, with seven 
pupils, is in operation and lectures daily by members of the 
staif. 

The X-ray and photographic departments are busy places. 
Roentgen photographs are furnished the surgical and ortho- 
dontia departments, as well as the operatory, and much val- 
uable work is being accomplished..: 

The research department, under the supervision of Dr. 
Percy R. Howe and a corps of assistants, is busy working on 
the cause of dental decay and hope to present some new 
phases on the subject of value. 

Any dentist who missed being present in Boston, January 
20, 1917, viewing the work of the Forsyth and attending the 
banquet and Loving Cup presentation, has allowed to slip 
from his grasp a red letter day, to his mental, moral and pro- 
fessional injury. Said one dentist, “I came here because I 
felt it a duty but I wouldn’t have missed it for all the money 
I expect to earn the next year.” Every man who contributed 
to the cup, or worked in any manner to make the event a 
brilliant success, should feel proud. 

One of the world’s greatest thinkers, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, born in Boston, has well said: “Any institution is the 
lengthened shadow of the man who founded it.” Applying this 
standard to the Forsyth Infirmary, you have a correct concep- 
tion of the founders and all it stands for. 

To the men of Greater Boston and New England; to Dr. 
Albert Midgley, chairman; to the committee on selection of 
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design ; to the Directors of the Infirmary; to the publishers of 
Oral Hygiene; to the dental trade; to each and every one of you 
who labored so diligently to make the event a credit to the 
dental profession, from the bottom of my heart, gentlemen: 
Thank you. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


“He has no enemy, you say; 

My friend, your boast is poor. 

He who hath mingled in the fray 

Of duty that the brave endure 

Must have made foes. If he has none 
Small is the work that he has done. 
He has hit no traitor on the hip; 

Has cast no cup from perjured lip; 
Has never turned the wrong to right; 
Has been a coward in the fight.” 





Additional Forsyth subscriptions: Dr. B. J. Cigrand, Batavia, IIl., 
$1. This makes the total amount $1,248.74. 





Following the lead of the west; Alabama, Mississippi, Texas and 
Louisiana are to have a four-day post-graduate meeting. This will 
occur in the city of New Orleans, June 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1917. This date 
insures open air freedom, favorable hotel rates, and ease of securing 
foreign clinicians. An elaborate program, extensive exhibit and an en- 
tertainment committee that knows how, will make the meeting the 
event of the year in the south. 





“It is necessary to attend a dental college before beginning prac- 
tice. It ought to be compulsory to attend the society meetings in order 
to keep in practice. The great majority of our public school teachers 
throughout the state are examined about every three years. Do you 
suppose for an iristant this would be followed if it were not necessary ?” 





Due to war conditions and the high cost of paper, the publication 
of Ash’s Monthly (Eng.), will be discontinued during the war. Its 
successor, Ash’s Journal, will be issued bi-monthly. 





Apropos of the Saving Daylight Campaign, in which the clocks 
are set one hour ahead, a resident of Skagway, Alaska, has very little 
use for the new order of things. He writes, “there is so much day- 
light here that it is necessary to blindfold the chickens that they may 
go to roost.” 





John Castor, Washington, Pa., 45 years old, was rushed to the 
hospital, it being thought he had suffered a stroke of heart failure 
or paralysis. An X-ray photograph disclosed that he had swallowed 
his false teeth. They were extricated with considerable difficulty and 
his death is expected by the hospital authorities. 





The Ford automobile factory, Detroit, maintains a school to teach 
its foreign-born employees to speak, read and write the English lan- 
guage; present enrollment is 2,700 pupils with 163 teachers. The Amer- 
ican Club, composed of graduates of the school, now has a membership 
of 1,000. They meet weekly to study and discuss the American form 
of government and the obligations and privileges of American citizens. 
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A dentist practicing in Germany has been found guilty of breach 
of the law pertaining to good manners, for having extracted twenty- 
two teeth for a young lady and substituted artificial dentures. She 
rued the experiment and sued the dentist. The evidence showed at 
least eleven teeth should not have been pulled. The dentist protested 
that he had advised against the extraction. The court held that if the 
patient insisted against his or her health, the dentist’s duty was to de- 


cline to render such service. 





A recent editorial announces the death of 2,106 physicians during 
the year 1916 in the United States and Canada. Figuring on a basis 
of 158,000 physicians, this shows an annual death rate of 14.08 per 
thousand. The age of death varied from 23 to 99, with an average 


of 60 years. 





Someone has figured out that the total cost of discovering America 
by Christopher Columbus was $7,000. This, however, was made pos- 
sible through the fact that Columbus’ salary was only $300 a year and 
the common sailor received $2.50 a month. There can be no doubt 
that it was money well expended. 





The Newark (N. J.) Free Dental Clinic Association in its an- 
nual report for 1916, announces total operations 35,172. Seven oper- 
ators and three nurses are employed in the work. 





The Firestone Rubber Tire Company, Akron, Ohio, have recently 
set aside $1,000,000 as a welfare fund for the employees. The com- 
pany has established complete medical and dental departments which 


give free advice and aid to all employees. 





The first class of graduates of the school for Dental Hygienists 
in connection with the new Rochester Dental Dispensary, have received 
their diplomas. There were I9 young women in the class and they 
were among the 34 who entered the school at its opening last fall. 
They were able to complete the course at this time by reason of the 
fact that they had three or more years’ experience in a dental office, 
or were registered nurses. The remaining 15 young women who 
started last fall will not be graduated until June. 

The graduating class held a dinner at the Medical Club, Rochester, 
at which time the tables were decorated with flowers donated by Mr. 
George Eastman. 

It will be necessary for the graduates to appear before the state 
examining board before they are granted license to practice. 





The Alumni Association of the Jefferson Medical College is out 
to raise $2,000,000. They have already secured $640,000. It is pro- 
posed to raise $200,000 annually for ten years. This action is a pro- 
test against the incorporation of the Jefferson Medical with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Five thousand calendars sent out by the 
association say, “The Alumni Association stand for the preservation 
of the identity and independence of ‘Old Jeff,’ and for an adequate 
endowment for rooms for sick alumni. The largest independent med- 
ical school in the world with 13,440 graduates; alumni more than 


5,000.” 
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Various schemes to reduce the price of living, varying from 40 to 
17% cents a day have been presented in the daily press. Many gradu- 
ates of dentistry, if they told their actual college experiences, could 
relate stories of living on 10 cents a day. The student in Dartmouth 
College one hundred years ago paid $1 a week for board. One stu- 
dent deciding to practice real economy bought a barrel of broken 
crackers and two quarts of milk daily. He lived comfortably for sev- 
eral months. It certainly didn’t injure his health for he was actively 
engaged in efficient school work when eighty-nine years of age. 





A recent writer in the Dental Record gives us the following 
figures as showing a shortage of registered dentists: 1879, 5,289; 1916, 
5,452; an increase of 164 for the 37 years. 

During this period the population of the United Kingdom in- 
creased over twelve million. This does not take into consideration 
the unregistered dentists who maintain a “dental surgery.” It is esti- 
mated that 75 per cent. of the practitioners in the United Kingdom 
are of this class. Until such time as the British public recognize the 
need of protecting the dental profession by suitable laws, such as we 
enjoy in America, the conditions will remain as at present. 





The time is rapidly passing when it is good form to erect a huge 
chunk of granite in a cemetery or public square as the most fitting 
memorial to a man who did things. More and more it is becoming the 
accepted thing to give that which will benefit humanity; witness the 
dental dispensary. Messrs. Forsyth and Eastman have shown the way. 
Who will be next to so honor himself? 





The Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass., has offered 
to provide a dentist and equip two of the local schools with suitable 
apparatus and pay the cost of a clerical assistant for a period of five 
years, when it is expected the work will be so firmly established that 
it will be paid for by the local Board of Education. The school 
authorities unanimously voted acceptance of this generous offer and 
operations will begin at once. 





The Montana Dentist, published at Billings, Mont., in the interests 
of the Montana State Dental Society, in an editorial, “One Good Turn 
Deserves Another,” says, “If you are going to add to your equipment, 
or some new fixture, a stock of teeth, or some material, don’t pass up 
the people who are helping you in your society. The peddler who 
makes your town just once with his little grip full of ‘just as good’ 
broaches at 50 cents per gross and alloy at 75 cents for a coal-hod 
full, has no interest in us or our society. You often hear dentists 
complain about the prices they have to pay for dental supplies. We 
don’t pretend to know much about the dental supply business, but we 
will bet they have their grief just like the rest of us and if the dental 
supply business was ‘all candy,’ we would all go into it.” 





The annual report of the Crocker Cancer Research Fund of 
Columbia University finds radium unworthy of being considered a 
cancer cure. For cases where operation is not possible, radium is 
successful as a palliative only. 

Dr. Francis Carter Wood, head of the research, says: “It is 
unquestionably possible to prolong life in a few instances and 
make the patients more comfortable by the judicious and intelligent 
employment of large quantities of radium. On the other hand, it 
is equally certain that the use of small quantities, say twenty to 
fifty milligrams of radium element, often results in a rapid exten- 
sion of the tumor, so that the patient’s condition is worse than if 
it had been left alone.” 
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The soy bean is now being heralded as the great culinary 
nonesuch. The United States Department of Agriculture is re- 
sponsible for the displacement of Boston as the champion bean 
center of the known world. The soy bean comes from China, and 
has been used in that country for centuries. It forms a part of 
the Worcestershire sauce of commerce and is always present in 
Chinese chop-suey. It is a food complete in itself, everything 
from soup to nuts, all rolled:into a bean. Under treatment it can 
be made into butter, milk, oil, breakfast food, cereal, crackers, 
cakes, bread, muffins, pancakes, and a kind of April-fool coffee 
that only needs a man with a million dollars to give it publicity 
and tell you “There’s a Reason” to make it real popular. The soy 
bean can be roasted, baked, broiled, fried, stewed and boiled; it 
takes kindly. to them all. There are 49 varieties and it can be 
made to grow wherever corn can exist. It takes the place of 
the butcher, the baker, dairyman and grocer. You have only to 
raise a half acre of beans in your: backyard to eat a breakfast 
something like this: 

Soy gruel served with soy milk, 

Baked soy beans, soy sauce. 

Soy griddle cakes, fried in soy oil, 

Soy coffee, with soy milk. 

Toasted soy rolls, with soy butter. 
According to the Department of Agriculture this menu contains 
all the calories necessary, and is mighty economical. The only 
sad thing to chronicle is that its use necessitates an acquired taste. 





There can be no doubt of the desirability of adopting the metric 
system, but the old order of things is so well established in this coun- 
try that it is doubtful if the change is ever made. A writer well says: 
“We use a weights and measures system that is antiquated. It takes 
four pages of an official publication to describe the various kinds of 
bushels that exist in America. Your own mint buys all its supplies 
and common metals by one kind of weights and measures, its precious 
metals by another, and all its laboratory work by a third. No sane 
nation would ever adopt the crude and clumsy system of weights and 
measures we continue to use. There is no argument for the reten- 
tion of our present system of weights and measures that is not an 
argument against our decimal system of currency.” 





Glasgow (Scotland) reports an epidemic of toothache among its 
munition workers. As many as 60 out of a staff of 200 gave during 
the month of November, 1916, the excuse of toothache as a reason 
for temporary non-attendance. Discounting the fact that part of this 
was undoubtedly pretense, it is a shockingly high percentage of dental 
casualties and a strikingly practical condemnation of the folly of turn- 
ing even a simple dentist into a fighting man. The importance of 
dentistry, whether it is civil or military, becomes with every month 
of the war more and more clearly demonstrated. 





A reporter in a write-up of the recent meeting of the Ohio 
Dental Society at Toledo, in describing the exhibit, has this to say: 
“A Detroit firm has on display an air compressor electrically oper- 
ated which fairly sterilizes the mouth. The same company shows 
a cautery machine electrically operated to illuminate the cavities 
in the teeth at a temperature of 1,200 centigrade. The instrument 
reaches to the apex of the roots. The sterilization is by air pro- 
cess.” This is quite as intelligent a report as that of a new silicate 
filling material brought out by a Pittsburgh manufacturer. The 
newspaper account stated that they had discovered a new way of 
fusing porcelain in the tooth while it remained in the mouth. 
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_ The University of the State of New York is not a teaching organi- 
zation, but devoted to examination and determining the fitness of 
schools and their graduates. It has general charge of all educational 
matters of the state. Among other things, it appoints the State Board 
of Dental Examiners, selecting one of two candidates recommended 
by the State Dental Society, which in turn are recommended by the 
District Dental Society in which the candidates reside. The new den- 
tal act places the enforcement of the law against illegal practice in the 
hands of the Board of Regents. A recent circular headed, “Informa- 
tion Concerning Dental Advertising,” contains matter of national in- 
terest as well as to the dentists of New York State: 


“In the administration of the law the following are considered 
unprofessional and objectionable: 


“1. Advertising either by sign or printed advertisement under 
the name of a corporation, company, association, parlor or trade 
name, except that legally incorporated dental corporations existing 
and in operation prior to January 1, 1916, may continue so operat- 
ing, while conforming to the provisions of this act. Subdivision 
4 of section 203 of the public health law, as amended by chapter 
129 of the laws of 1916. 


“2. Advertising personal superiority or. ability to perform ser- 
vices in a superior or unusual manner. 


— Advertising definite, fixed prices for professional service 
that, in their very nature must be variable. 


“4. Displaying defects in or defective conditions of the oral 
cavity, and the means for correcting the same or displaying par- 
tial or entire sets of teeth or plates. 


“c Advertising statements that might be calculated to deceive 
or mislead the public.” 





Millions are spent annually for worthless medical nostrums 
and thousands of sufferers are driven to the charlatans by the lack 
of a properly applied system of medical diagnostic service. This 
has been available for only those able to pay a good fee, and even 
then it has meant the intelligent selection of a competent and well- 
equipped practitioner. Of the 8,000 men practicing medicine in 
Greater New York only seven are said to be equipped with com- 
plete apparatus for making thorough examination of the heart. A 
recently formed organization, The New York Diagnostic Society, 
whose chief obect is to foster the development of hospitals for 
diagnosis and periodic examination, will provide itself with quar- 
ters, a staff of specialists, and complete equipment. Fees based 
on the earning capacity of the individual will be charged, and if 
the person who needs examination cannot afford to pay the fee, 
he will be permitted to settle on the installment plan. The need 
of a dentist on the staff is indicated. 





The mouths of 3,000 children examined at the Meisic School, 
Manila, show 98 out of every 100 with one or more teeth decayed. 
Dr. Lewis Ottofy is responsible for the maintenance of a school den- 
tal clinic which is supported by popular subscriptions and materials 
donated by American dental firms. 
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Congress is awakening to the importance of public health, par- 
ticularly the health of children. A _ bill which conce the 
Children’s Bureau was up for discussion before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, December 16th. The bill as first read provided for 
a total expenditure of $106,640, the same as for the last three years. 
Representative Good, of Iowa, asked that the bill be amended to 
appropriate $178,760. In his discussion he said: 

I do not believe there is any bureau in any of the depart- 
ments of Congress that is really doing a greater work for all the 
people than tthe Children’s Bureau is doing.” 

He also asked to add to the appropriation the following: 

“To investigate and report on matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of children and child life, and especially to investigate the 
question of infant mortality—$72,120.” © 

Several congressmen spoke in behalf of these increased appro- 
priations as follows: 

“The United States of America; that ought to be foremost in 
this kind of work, is lagging behind almost every civilized nation 
of the world in regard to it.” 

He then recapitulated some of the work which the bureau has 
done. Representative Barnhart of Indiana said: 

“I believe that the Children’s Bureau is the longest step in the 
direction of creating better health, and therefore more happiness, 
for the people of the United States than any other legislative 
enactment on which I have ever voted, and I want to see it 
strengthened. . Inasmuch as we are so ready to furnish 
means of keeping and drilling men to take human life, I want 
to see something done in the direction of protecting and preserv- 
ing it, and I believe that the enacting of legislation of this sort is 
going to do something to make better. conditions for future 
humanity, and the trips of the little whit hearses less frequent 
than anything we can do. ...I want to go slow in spending 
public money in doubtful experiments of any kind, but when it 
comes to concern of the future health and happiness of the people, 
I would rather spend thousands too much than to lack one dollar 
of meeting a requirement of human welfare.” 

Representative Cox of Indiana spoke in defense of the bill: 

“The militarists tell us that the first line of defense of a 
country is in the navy, and that the second line is in its coast 
line fortifications, and that its third line of defense is in the army. 
I deny that. The first line of defense of this or any other country 
is the children of the country, and if, by any appropriation or any 
amount of money, there can be built up in this country a strong, 
active, fighting race of men and women who are able to take 
care of themselves, that money, in my judgment, will be well and 
economically expended.” 

Representative Davis of Texas spoke in detense of the in- 
creased appropriation, and Representative Good of Iowa, who 
introduced it, said: 

“Last year we increased the appropriation for foot and mouth 
disease by $2,500,000. We appropriated over $360,000 for hog 
cholera. We appropriated hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
the eradiction of the southern cattle tick, of the cotton boll-weevil 
and other things of that kind. But when it comes to making an 
appropriation at all commensurate with the great work of the 
Children’s Bureau, we hesitate and quibble.” 

Surely this “world do move” and it is encouraging to know 
that our representatives have begun to realize that the health of 
the people is of as much importance and will return as good 
dividends as money paid out for the health of cattle and hogs. 
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We want good clean humor for 
this page and are willing to pay 
it. Send me 
appeals to you as ‘funny’’ and 
if I can use it, you will receive a 
check on publication — Address 
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THe lady that asks questions 
was at the dentist’s to see about 
a “filling what come loose.” 
“What’s at you got on that cot- 
ton? It smells so familiar,” says 
she. “Alcohol,” says he. Pro- 
found silence—K. R. B., New 
Ulm, Minn. 


THE dentist found a dozen 
small cavities that needed atten- 
tion. She asked, “Are them real- 
ly ‘holes’ in all them places?” 





Upon being assured that it was 
true, she said, “it reminded her 
of a song she heard in church 


the other day.” “What song was 
that?” the dentist asked. “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” 
was the reply.—E. V. L., Anoka, 
Minn. 





A THREE HUNDRED pound fat 
man stood viewing with longing 
eyes the display in a haberdash- 
er’s window. friend passing 
asked him if he was going to 
purchase. “Not for me,” sadly 
replied the fat man; “the only 
thing that fits me ready made is 
a handkerchief.” 





Mickey Finn came home with 
a report from the school physi- 
cian that he had adenoids an 
would Mrs. Finn have them at- 
tended to at once. 

“Ad’noids; what’s thim ?” 
asked. 

“They're things in your head, 
maw, what has to be took out,” 
replied her son. 

“He’s a liar,” said Mrs. Finn 
with much earnestness, “an 
what’s more I can prove it. 
Don't I fine comb your head 
every Sattaday night, and its 
niver a ad’noid kin I find?” 


she 


THE teacher after reading to 
her class the story of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, asked them 
to use their imagination and 
draw a picture of Plymouth 
Rock. One little fellow raised 
his hand. 

“What is it, Eddie?” she in- 
quired. 

“Please, ma’am?” asked Eddie, 
“do you want us to draw a hen 
or a rooster?” 





FARMER JONES, was talking to 
his friend from the city, when 
the latter, telling of the new dis- 
coveries said, “Hen, they even 
found how to get milk from a 
common bean, ain’t that great?” 
“Yes,” replied Hen, “but who 
wants to get up every morning at 
five bells just to milk a bean?” 
—A. R. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FrrenD: Some pup you have 
there. Where do you keep him? 

SopHMorRE Britt: In my room, 
of course. 

FrienD: But it ain’t healthy to 
keep a dog in your room. 

SoPpHMORE Birt: Well, he’s a 
strong dog and seems to stand 
it pretty well—F. C. D., Water- 
bury, Conn. 





THE teacher was telling her 
pupils the story of Red Riding 
Hood After describing the 
woods and the wild animals that 
flourished therein, she added; 
“Suddenly Red Riding Hood 
heard a great noise. She turned 
about and what do you suppose 
she saw standing there, gazing at 
her and showing all his sharp, 
white teeth?” “Teddy Roose- 
velt!” volunteered one of the 
boys.—E. M. M., Cleveland, O. 








